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Enjoyment of Poetry. By Max Eastman. New York, Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1913. — pp. xii, 224. 

It is hard to do justice to a book on poetry by a writer who has something 
more than good intentions — who has natural ability and a discursive interest 
in people and things — and yet one who has neither the sure insight of a first- 
rate poet nor the severe training of a scholar. Under his curtailed title (it 
wants either a 'My' or a 'The'), Enjoyment of Poetry, Mr. Eastman has 
brought together fifteen chapters on topics like these: "Poetic People" — as 
contrasted with scientific or practical folk ; ' ' The Technique of Poetic Names ' ' ; 
4 'Wine and Sleep and Poetry"; "Poetry Itself"; and, finally, "The Practical 
Value of Poetry." The book rather concerns itself with matters of diction 
and metre, and similar details of expression, than with questions touching the 
organic structure of artistic wholes, or the effect of an entire poem as dependent 
upon the right selection of details both great and small. Individual passages 
throughout the work are suggestive, and some of the naive observations are 
acute. But their value is not increased by such remarks as the following 
(p. 179): "No clear account of the nature of poetic rhythm has ever been 
given"; the implication of the context being that a clear account is now, for 
the first time, to be had in Chapter 14. There is, however, no indication that 
that author is well acquainted with the literature on rhythm. And the 
truth is, one may find a more satisfactory account in Biicher's Arbeit und 
Rhythmus, not to speak of investigations like Dr. Bridges' into the prosody of 
Milton. The Poet Laureate happens to be one of those who, like Milton him- 
self, have not disdained the laws of prosody, or the labor involved in studying 
and applying them. "Remember that you are engendering and sustaining in 
the mind a flow of waves," says Mr. Eastman (p. 188), "and you will need no 
laws of prosody." "If you write more blank verse," said Wordsworth to a 
correspondent, "pay particular attention to your versification, especially as 
to the pauses on the first, second, third, eighth, and ninth syllables. These 
pauses should never be introduced for convenience, and not often for the 
sake of variety merely, but for some special effect of harmony or emphasis." 

Throughout the book we trace the common, perhaps one must say vulgar, 
error of supposing that rigorous investigation is inimical to the artistic spirit. 
Milton did not find it so, nor Dante, nor Leonardo; modern linguistic study 
goes back to Dante, the study in general, to Plato; the philology of the present 
day, taking the term in its broader sense, begins with Petrarch. "As usually 
taught for three years to post-graduates in our universities," thinks Mr. East- 
man (p. vi), the scientific study of literature "is not worth spending three 
weeks upon." So far as I have observed, this is not the verdict of the best 
among those who have had the experience. As to the average, if we are to 
judge by that, we must condemn not only the average scholar as a pedant, 
the average physician as a quack, and the average lawyer as a pettifogger, 
but the average book on poetry as sentimental trash. That is too severe an 
indictment to bring against the present volume. Yet one wishes the author 
had been able to profit by the training he affects to despise. At its worst it 
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cannot hurt a real genius. In the average case it probably would save a 
writer from misquoting Milton, who said (p. 34), not 'effulgence,' but 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

At its best it might help the student to see the relation of this line to its context 
and the relation of both to the structure and meaning of Paradise Lost as a 
whole. Mr. Eastman's affinity is Whitman, and not Milton. 

The value of the book mainly lies in the illustrative passages and the re- 
marks concerning them; the author in his time has published verse of his 
own; he now shows what he enjoys in his favorite poets, and why he enjoys 
it. The average reader will like his book. Dry-as-dust would like it better 

if it had an index. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

The Ethical Approach to Theism. By G. F. Barbour. Edinburgh and 

London, Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1913. — pp. vi, 115. 

In the pages of this essay we have a forcible and persuasive statement of the 
moral argument for the existence of God. The author insists that genuine 
theism has always been selective in its method, choosing the best in the world 
of human experience and identifying it with the divine principle. He notes 
that in the last century the scientific demand for impartiality and compre- 
hensiveness led to the abandonment' of the selective for the synoptic principle 
in the philosophy of religion: the argument proceeding from a survey of all 
the facts of experience to an Absolute Mind capable of including them, thus 
identifying God with the object of widest knowledge rather than of highest 
value. The author does not pause to criticise this view, which he regards as 
pantheistic rather than theistic; he merely mentions its incapacity for dealing 
with the problem of error, or of the relation of finite to infinite mind. Instead, 
he endeavors to meet the objection that the selective procedure of theism is 
subjective and arbitrary. A justification is found for it, according to his view, 
in the principle of development which does not hold the facts of existence 
upon the same level, but distinguishes higher from lower, and thus justifies us in 
thinking that the former give us a truer insight into Reality. Now the highest 
grade of existence is the ethical. Moreover, it is just this aspect of our experi- 
ence which is freest from subjectivity and arbitrariness, since the universality 
of moral obligation makes it binding equally upon all human individuals, and 
its absoluteness suggests that it is grounded in the nature of Reality. Indeed, 
the demand for Absolute Perfection points to the objectivity of such perfec- 
tion and to its unique place in the universe as a whole. One is constrained to 
admit the cogency of the reasoning by which the author defends his funda- 
mental position that theism is selective in its method and that the most 
convincing argument for the existence of God is drawn from the facts of moral 
experiencejyet one may wish that he had considered more fully the consequences 
of this view. What will he say of the lower grades of existence, the less 
worthy aspects of experience? It is no longer possible after the manner of the 



